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doubt known as Rinn-dubhain, and understood to mean St. Dubhan's 
point, and so it continued to be until the English colonists gradually 
gaining ground, the Irish traditions as gradually wore out. Still, 
the knowledge of the Irish language was not effaced, and although 
St. Dubhan was forgotten, it was yet known that dubhan meant &fish- 
ing-hook, and at that period Rin-dubhan was translated by the Irish- 
speaking fishermen to the Saxon settlers as the "point of the hook." 
Gradually, the Irish language departed in the wake of the Irish tra- 
ditions ; everything was forgotten, as well relative to St. Dubhan, as 
to the implement called dubhan; and the promontory came to be 
known alone by its falsely translated title. In charters, which no- 
toriously copy each other, the old name was indeed preserved, but 
we see by the pages of Stanihurst that Houlk, or Hook, was the 
name by which the point and its light-tower were popularly known 
in his day, and probably for some generations before the era of that 
quaint and graphic, but, I very much fear, highly imaginative his- 
torian. Having thus, to my own satisfaction at least, settled this 
knotty etymological question, I shall not at present enter further on 
the history or topography of the parish, hoping at a future meeting 
of the Society to be able to resume the subject again. 



ON SOME EARLY IRISH MONUMENTAL REMAINS. 

BY E. FITZGERALD, YOUGHAL. 

It is pleasing to think, that the olden lore of Ireland, at last, seems to 
have raised up hosts of admirers in almost every quarter we turn to ; 
and no wonder such should be the case ; for scarce a step can be 
taken, or the most trivial research made in our great archaeological 
field, which is not well calculated to repay the inquirer, in rich intel- 
lectual enjoyment of a high order, as every portion of it teems 
with legendary, traditionary, or historic reminiscences of thrilling 
interest. 

Our Oghams are generally allowed by most of our learned Ol- 
lamhs to be the most ancient inscriptions we have in Ireland, and it 
seems fairly proved that some of them are of a date anterior to the 
introduction of Christianity among us. There seems also good 
ground to conclude that many of them belong to a period subsequent 
to the introduction of Christianity. Much attention has been given, 
of late, to this subject, and it is to be hoped ere long much of the 
mystery which has so long enshrined it will be completely swept 
away, so that " he that runs may read," aye ! and understand also. 
In a recent visit to the " ancient citie of St. Declan," Ardmore, 
county of Waterford, the writer discovered a fine Ogham in&crip- 
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tion; and though it is located within the walls of what he considers 
the earliest Christian structure in Ireland, he has good reasons to 
conclude it to be a pure Pagan relic : however, he hopes to be able 
to submit, for the satisfaction of the members at the next meeting, 
an accurate sketch of the monument, and a notice of this remarkable 
locality, merely remarking for the present that the Ogham is in 
good preservation, is inscribed on both edges, and is built into the 
east gable-end of St. Declan's oratory — a structure of the early part 
of the fifth century. The discovery of this relic now is the more re- 
markable, as Ardmore was made the theatre of much research by the 
South Munster Archaeological Society, so that to glean up a glaring 
Ogham after such celebrated archaeological reapers is no mean feat 
of more modern investigation ; but it so happens that, as a learned 
friend who visited it a few days ago says, it is like " Columbus' 
egg" (now that it is known); the wonder is, ho.w it should be 
passed over by any one, the matter is so palpably plain to all. A 
short notice of it, which is taking the rounds of the newspapers, is 
incorrect in the statement that the inscription is on a lintel, being 
not so, but on a common building stone near the top of the gable. 
Though our beautiful Irish letters must necessarily have long 
preceded the occult Ogham characters, yet it is generally understood 
that we have no inscription in the Irish language, on stone, earlier 
than that given by Drs. Petrie and O'Donovan, of Lie LuftNaeDON 
mace LiueNueh, i.e. the stone of lugnaedon son of lime- 
nueh (nephew of St. Patrick), which occurs on a stone in the island 
of Inchaguile, in Lough Corrib, county of Galway. We have then 
another very early inscription given by Dr. Petrie, but it is one step 
in advance of the former, for here we have got a cross enclosed in a 
circle, incised on one end of the stone, and inscribed with the brief 
legend of Lie coLum mec ..... meL, i. e. the stone of colum 

SON OF ... . MEL. 

This combination of the cross, circle, and legend, brings us natu- 
rally to the subject of the illustration on the opposite page, namely, 
the Irish inscriptions on monumental remains lying in the nave of 
Lismore Cathedral, which, of late, have been justly much noticed 
by archaeologists for their beauty and interest ; for here we have not 
only the Irish inscription, but the circle, emblematic of eternity, the 
cross, and a brief but simple prayer solicited for him to whom the mo- 
nument was inscribed. These memorials of the dead are as follow: — 

NO. I. 

suibwei mac* coNhuibiR.s 

Suibne, son of Cu-odhir. 

1 Suibne, now Sweeney. See O'Do- 3 Conhtnbip, recte Conhumhin, ge- 
novan's u Grammar of the Irish Lan- nitive of Cu-odhar,— a man's name, sig- 
guage," p. 43. nifying Canis pallidus. We have many 

2 Cognate with the Welsh map, now ap. names similarly compounded. 
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OLD IRISH CRAVE-STONES IN THE NAVE OF LISMORE CATHEDRAL, 
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NO. II. 

beNt>achci poi** aNmaw TnancaR* 

A blessing upon the soul of Martin. 

NO. III. 

beNOachc pern aimiaiN colsew. 5 

A blessing on the soul of Colgan. 

NO. IV. 

OR01C6 t)0? t)ONNChat). 8 
A prayer for Donnchadh^ 

To Dr. O'Donovan's kindness the writer is indebted for the ac- 
companying translation and notes, and who, in a subsequent commu- 
nication on the subject, says : — " I have not been able fully to fix 
the periods of these persons, but take them to date from about 900 
to 985." 

This most interesting group of early Christian memorials was 
dug out in excavating for the foundation of the tower, which was 
erected to Lismore Cathedral some thirty years ago. They present 
a most primitive appearance, being perfectly free from any signs of 
the stone-cutter's chisel, save in the incised crosses and beautiful 
Irish inscriptions. They are simply boulders of dark lime-stone, 
rounded and water-worn, as if taken direct from the bed of the 
Blackwater, which glides on majestically beneath the romantic site 
on which the venerable Cathedral was founded, and applied to their 
present purpose without further preparation. No other record is 
known to exist relative to any of these old worthies, except a ham- 

1 benbachc is now written bean- strange that they wrote it Marta, not 
tiqcc, and is derived from the Latin be- MarlzTt, as if they intended to represent 
nedictio. This is one of the words which phonetice the present French pronun- 
came into the language of the Scoti ciation. 

through the preaching of the Western 5 Colgen is intended as the genitive 

Church. of Colgan, of which the present geni- 

2 Pop, now ap, or aip, on. See tive is Colgain, i. e. Colgani. 
O'Donovan's Irish Grammar, p. 282. 5 Opoic, a prayer, derived from the 

3 Gum am. Gnm am, the oblique form Latin oratio. It is sometimes written 
of an am, a soul, Latin, anima. I orait, which clearly points to its origin, 
suspect that we Scoti got this from the 7 Do. This is clearly cognate with 
Western Church also, as well as ppipac, the English to, and perhaps with the 
spiritus. We have no trace of 7rvtvfjia. Latin ad. See O'Donovan's Grammar, 

4 map can. This is the present form pp. 283, 300. 

of the name Martin in West Munster. 8 t)onnchab, now t)onnchabh, — a 

According to Irish tradition this name man's name very common among the 

was common among the old Irish, be- Irish, usually Anglicised Donagh; but it 

cause it was the name of St. Patrick's is now made Denis by some, and refined 

uncle, i. e. St. Martin of Tours. It is to Dionysius and Donatus by others. 
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let some two miles to the west of Lismore, which still retains the 
name of Bally-Martin, most probably being the original seat of the 
" Martan" commemorated on the stone. 

With Mr. Windele's usual desire to preserve records of our 
national antiquities, he had sketches from these memorials litho- 
graphed some years ago. The present illustration was made from 
an accurate sketch taken directly from the originals by measure- 
ment, yet a discrepancy exists between the two. His artist or 
lithographer probably has been at fault in the matter. 

Lismore has been noted in our annals for its early religious foun- 
dations, and as one of the chief seats of learning in Ireland, down 
nearly from the introduction of Christianity, as we find it noticed as 
a bishopric as early as 540. In the " Acta SS.," p. 539, and at 
p. 193, we have the death of St. Lugad of Lismore announced in 
the year 588. The Annals of the Four Masters record that in 610 
died St. Neman, abbot of Lismore, &c. Then we have the Annals 
of Innisfallen recording that "in 630 St.Carthagh, being driven out 
of Rathenin by King Blathmac, fled to the territory of Nandesi, or 
Decies, in Munster, and there, on the banks of a river, he laid the 
foundation of a great monastery and school, which flourished ex- 
ceedingly for many ages." It is also recorded that " half of this 
city was an asylum into which no woman ever dared to enter, it 
being full of cells and holy monasteries ; thither holy men flocked 
from all parts of Ireland, many also from Britain, being desirous to 
remove from thence to Christ." 

A numerous list of bishops, abbots, anchorites, saints, — of burn- 
ings and buildings, are duly registered by our annalists down to 
1363, when this ancient See was united to that of Waterford by 
Pope Urban III. 

Considerable remains of the old Cathedral can still be descried 
through its modern mask, which would lead us to suspect a complete 
rebuilding in the Hiberno-Norman era of architecture ; but certain 
improvers, some thirty years ago, knocked out the Norman heads of 
several doors and most of the windows, and replaced them with 
pointed arches, and nicely stuccoed the ceilings, &c. The same 
party also lent a helping hand to decorate another relic of the 
same period at Ross, and had all those unsightly superfluities in which 
our old Irish architects so delighted, such as the billets, beak mould- 
ings, and chevrons, that surrounded the principal entrance, all well 
chiselled away, and replaced by nice modern mouldings of a neat 
churchwarden pattern ! 



